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The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


O those who feel the surviving elements of the past should be preserved for 

their inspirational and educational values, —CHE SocIETY FOR THE PRESER- 

VATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES offers an opportunity to share with 
others of similar interests the enjoyment of present accomplishments and of spreading 
recognition of the need and knowledge for protecting our priceless inheritance. 

Founded in 1910 by William Sumner Appleton, the Society has met with great suc- 
cess through the support and generosity of its members and many other individuals. 
It has acquired over 50 properties and has been helpful in the preservation of as many 
more in other hands. Some of these properties, but unfortunately not all, are partially 
supported by endowments. They are about equally divided between examples of sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth-century buildings, ranging from simple but im- 
pressive structures to stately mansions. 

All members receive the Society’s illustrated quarterly magazine, OLD- TIME NEw 
ENGLAND, and a membership ticket (in the form of a receipt for dues) which extends 
the privilege of free admittance to such of the Society’s houses as are open for inspec- 
tion. [he magazine presents articles touching on varied subjects of historical and an- 
tiquarian interest centering in New England. 

Membership is divided into three classes: Associate, with dues of $3.00 a year (a 
class not carrying the privilege of voting at meetings nor of holding office) ; Active, at 
$6.00 a year; and Life, with payment of $100.00 in any one year and exemption 
from dues thereafter. Annual memberships run from March 1 each year. Member- 


ship taken after November 1 is good for the ensuing year as well as the unexpired por- 
tion of the current year. 





A pplicatio n for Mem bership 


Date 
To The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 


Application is hereby made for membership in the Society. I enclose my check for the dues of the 


Class marked “X,” made payable to Guy W. Walker, Jr., Treasurer: 


Life $100.00 Name 
Active Permanent 

; Address 
Associate 


Gift 
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Address of the President 


Mr. STEPHEN B. Luce 


OUR President has the honor to 
submit his Annual Report of his 
stewardship for the year just past. 

No properties were added to the Soci- 
ety’s holdings during the year, but we 
have received a number of legacies, which 
are a true testimonial to the value in 
which the Society is held. From the es- 
tate of Alexander Phillips, a legacy of 
$10,000 has been placed in the endow- 
ment of the Alexander House at Spring- 
field, which will assure that house of a 
certain income for upkeep and repairs, 
and which is, therefore, very welcome. 
A gift from Miss Mary Thacher for the 
use of the ‘Thacher and Winslow Crock- 
er Houses is also to be here recorded, as 
of the highest usefulness, in the amount 
of $3,000. One other legacy should be 
mentioned here. In the will of Mrs. 
Mabel M. Rand, we were devised her 
property in North Cambridge, with a 
sum of money for its endowment. Your 
Trustees appointed a Committee to in- 
vestigate this property and, as their re- 
port was adverse, and as there seemed 
nothing that the Society could accomplish 
towards making this place of suitable val- 





ue to the community, and as the endow- 
ment attached thereto was not sufficient 
to maintain it, we were reluctantly 
obliged to decline to accept it. But our 
gratitude to those who have remembered 
us is none the less great, and we are in- 
deed thankful that we are favorably 
enough regarded by New Englanders to 
be included in their wills. ‘There are cer- 
tain other gifts and bequests, which more 
properly find their place in the Report 
of the Director of the Museum, and they 
will be mentioned there. 

During the winter a question arose re- 
garding the preservation of the historic 
Samuel Langdon House and _ beautiful 
Pleasant Street in Portsmouth. Your 
‘Trustees appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate what our Society might be able to 
do in this connection, and too much can- 
not be said in praise of Mr. Ralph May 
and his committee. While no positive re- 
sults were obtained, we have the knowl- 
edge that our interests were ably and skil- 
fully handled by a group of truly un- 
selfish and devoted members. 

In my last Report I noted that our pol- 
icy regarding our properties is now to 
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keep and maintain only the very best, and 
divest ourselves of properties which either 
do not serve our purposes, or are too cost- 
ly to maintain; and, in consequence of 
that policy, you will be asked to vote on 
granting permission to your ‘Trustees to 
dispose of the “Squash” House at Marble- 
head, in which we have had such definite 
interest as to result in offers, and which 
is no longer of use to the Society. It would 
seem a very wise step for us to sell this 
property, if you grant us permission to do 
SO. 

An innovation started during the year, 
and of which most of you are aware, was 
the “Members’ Afternoons,” held on 
Tuesdays, February 13, March 12, and 
April 10. The speakers were Percy E. 
Raymond on New England Pewter, 
Mrs. Charles H. ( Lura Woodside ) Wat- 
kins on New England Pottery, and Mr. 
Leroy L. Thwing on Development of 
Lighting in New England. In connection 
with each of these talks, special exhibi- 
tions were arranged by our Curator of 
Museum in Appleton Hall, of suitable ex- 
amples from the Society’s collections, and 
the lecturers very generously brought ob- 
jects with them from their own collec- 
tions for the pleasure of the audiences. 
The average attendance was sixty per- 
sons per lecture, and from these lectures 
we are happy to announce that a number 
of new members was obtained. It seems 
probable that we shall continue to have 
similar talks next winter, and we are now 
considering speakers. 

My own personal work for the Society 
has consisted in regular attendance at 
meetings of your Trustees, and I am glad 
to say that our affairs have never been in 


more competent hands than in those of 
these ladies and gentlemen whom you 
have elected to serve you. I have made 
one or two trips for the Society, the latest 
being to Springfield on April 14 with 
Mr. Little to explore the possibilities of 
making the Alexander House still more 
serviceable to the community. While the 
results are not in shape to make any defi- 
nite statement, yet this much was accom- 
plished; we are now favorably known to 
a number of the leading citizens of Spring- 
field, and they know that we are not 
merely in business to preserve local an- 
tiquities, but to make them useful. 

Our other 
whose work touches ours has never been 


relations with societies 
better. This is a source of great satisfac- 
tion, and [ trust that our Corresponding 
Secretary may have something to say 
about it in his Report. 

One final word. When you heard your 
Treasurer’s Report, you noted with pleas- 
ure, I am sure, that our Society operated 
during the year with success and a small 
amount “‘in the black”’ at the end of the 
year. I feel that this is very largely due to 
you, and to the liberality you showed in 
your response to our Annual Appeal. But 
it must have the effect upon you, too, 
that you know that our finances are well 
and cautiously handled by your Treasur- 
er. We shall undoubtedly have to de- 
pend upon you again in other Appeals; 
but you will realize that the money will 
be well spent, and every cent’s worth ob- 
tained. 

All of which is respectfully and humbly 
submitted by, 

STEPHEN B. Luce, 
President 
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A Nantucketer Remembers 


From the Commonplace Book of Elizabeth Crosby (Plaskett) Bennett, 1843-1919 


Arranged by her daughter 


Mrs. FLorencE BENNETT ANDERSON 


Y birth year was in the booming 
period. My mother’s people had 
been “Proprietors” and “Inhab- 
itants’ of Nantucket for six generations, 
a much inter-related breed, peculiar, I 
suppose, by that token as well as by in- 
sularity. “That kin were laughing folk, 
quick to scent fun in any situation, apt at 
mimicry, prone to dramatize and roman- 
ticize the daily routine—and this in spite 
of tincture of Quakerism in the ancestry. 
However, they had been come-outers in- 
to Unitarianism, the caste of the intellec- 
tually elect in the Bay Commonwealth. 
On my father’s side, there was the more 
staid convention of Congregationalism, 
by strains from Boston and Plymouth. 
Yes, we were booming in 1843, but 
toward a decline—the latter a dismal fact 
undiscerned by anyone. There was no 
Cassandra among us. Within the past 
decade there had been an oil fire from 
which some of the wealthy ship-owners 
never recovered. Nevertheless, the whale- 
ships, bigger now than in preceding years 
of peak prosperity, were clearing in num- 
bers every day for far waters and return- 
ing with increasingly large cargoes of oil 
and bone. Whales still illuminated the 
world in extension to wax and tallow, 
and women wore leviathan’s skeleton 
lavishly, in stays and bodices and depend- 
able means for flaring a hoop-skirt. 

My father sailed for a mercantile house 
in New Bedford, which had outstripped 
teacher Nantucket in population. He 
might have liked to move to the mainland 

port, where his fortune was invested, 
materially and professionally, in the ships 


which he captained. But my mother could 
not brook the thought of leaving her 
birthplace and kindred. 

I was born in her mother’s house. My 
parents were then living in chambers, 
since a whole house was not to be hired 
for love or money. And the streets were 
much more crowded with dwellings than 
they are now. Finger next to thumb they 
were set, so that you could look in, if you 
weren't mannerly, to see your nearest 
neighbors eating their ‘Thanksgiving tur- 
key and cranberry sauce. My parents had 
some thought of building. But the task 
loomed, I presume, on my mother’s hori- 
zon as monstrous and interruptive. She 
would have had to bear the brunt, for my 
father’s stays at home between voyages 
were scarcely a year at a time. He was 
bent on making a comfortable competen- 
cy in short order, being accounted among 
his mariner peers a smart and resource- 
ful Master-Whaleman. She was musical, 
domestically inclined to spick-and-span- 
ness, but not to elaborations of cooking. 
So chambers suited their early present, 
with the hope of buying in the future. 

Aunt Elizabeth Crosby lived on Pleas- 
ant Street, in a house which she and her 
ship-owning husband had built early in 
their married life. Marble mantelpieces, 
silver door-knobs, mahogany doors, 
French windows opening on a wrought- 
iron balcony—it had the charms of af- 
fluence. But the incomparable beguile- 
ment was her personality. She had no 
children of her own, whereby the off- 
spring of her kith and in-laws were the 
more favored. She and Uncle William 
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were a child-loving couple. But there 
were rules to temper indulgence. One 
might lunch between meals, but only in 
the kitchen, below stairs. 
Crumbs must not sully the double par- 
lors. To be near her was a delight that 
did not cease to be a privilege. I never 
look at illustrations of Bleak House, show- 
ing Lady Dedlock and Esther Summer- 
son in their spreading crinolines and close 
bonnets, without seeing my mother and 
this aunt in the garb of the genteel mode 
of their prime. Garb and manner—a fin- 
ish to their turn-out of speech and de- 
meanor, as well as to their millinery! 


which was 


I had other beloved aunts. ‘T)wo—again 
on the distaff side—were pretty, young 
things, nine and thirteen years my seniors, 
equipped with party clothes and beaux, 
and full of jokes and pranks. They liked 
to dress up and play games of incognito 
on their relations. A third, a married 
woman next below my Aunt Elizabeth— 
on the ladder of seven children, of whom 
my mother had been the first—had a 
daughter Malvina, of my own age. Her 
father owned a sail-loft on Steamboat 
Wharf, where we used to play raptur- 
ously, but not too often. They moved to 
Holyoke when I was eleven, a terrible 
sundering. 

One of my half-babyish memories is of 
spending a winter’s night at their house. 
After supper, as was his custom, Uncle 
Robert got out his flute and tootled some 
songs, to which Aunt Rebecca sang the 
words. And then the two girls were put 
to bed in a downstairs bedroom. Novelty 
for me, a trundle-bed was pulled out from 
under the big one, and we were tucked 
into it and left to whisper to each other. 
The door stood ajar into the sitting-room, 
from the fireplace of which came a glow- 
ing flicker. Malvina was soon asleep. But 
I could not drop off in such strange sur- 
roundings. After a while, I saw Uncle 


Robert rake the embers apart and bank 
the coals with ashes. And then he and 
Aunt Rebecca went to sleep among the 
feathers above us. Our little couch still 
had its foot under the great one. They 
looked night- 
capped in the dimness. ‘Then came sounds 
of sleep, and boughs snapped in the cold 
outside, and a chair creaked in the next 
room. Aunt Rebecca waked to hear me 
crying softly. 

‘She wants-her mother, Robert.” 

Good-humored, he took his night-cap 
from his rumpled red hair, wrapped me 
in quilts and carried me home through 
the white streets. A moon was shining. I 
heard the town clock striking. 

I was five when I went to my first 
school, Miss Hepzibeth’s. But it proved 
too dour for me. There were wooden 
pegs in the entry, where the children 
hung their wraps. The mistress referred 
to them, like the English Prayer Book, 
in impersonal nomenclature of VM and N., 
I remember a terrible day, when my 
plaid cloak was confused with Isaac Ma- 
cy’s, who had one off the same bright 
piece. I protested tearfully at home that 
I would not wear it ever again. But it 
was my outward and visible sign for 
more than that year, being thriftily 
lengthened for a second season. I was put 
next under dear little Miss Judith Fol- 
ger’s wing. Even on occasions when I 
was bitted with a pen-holder, because I 
had whispered during session, I loved 
her. From that mild rule I graduated at 
eight into the curriculum of John Boa- 
dle’s Quaker School. 

The building* which the Society of 
Friends had erected for scholastic use 
stood next to their great, gaunt Meeting 
House on Fair Street. Its single, plain 


room seated us close together, girls on one 


almost disguised, seen 


* Now owned by'the Nantucket Historical 
Association and maintained as a museum. 
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side, boys on the other, on old-fashioned 
forms arranged in two tiers. A few 
World’s people were allowed to take ad- 
vantage, if there were vacancies, of the 
good schooling thus afforded. John, an 
Englishman of refined accent and rather 
liberal training, was an excellent teacher. 
He cannot have been more than thirty 
when I first went under his sway, but he 
appeared venerable and formidable. His 
academic dress, a linen duster for protec- 
tion against chalk dust and other sully- 
ings of his calling, enhanced his height 
and leanness. His dark, roving eyes kept 
vigilance over us from a desk elevated by 
several steps, facing the forms. The fact 
that one must screw one’s courage to ad- 
dress him by his first name added to the 
novel terrors of the environment for a 
World’s child. 

Pupils were required to enter this aca- 
deme by the ordeal of examination. My 
mother, solicitous for her gold egg, had 
informed Friend Boadle that I was tim- 
id and that therefore she wished me to be 
examined at home. I have a notion that 
the timid person of the trio gathered about 
her mahogany card-table—incongruous 
setting and sitting for a Quaker!—was 
John. I had to cipher for him, write and 
spell at dictation, and do a few exercises 
in English Grammar. Mother kept out 
of the arithmetical lists. Her forte, how- 
ever, made her alert as an interested spec- 
tator in the other bouts. She moved her 
chair close to mine to watch every stroke 
of the pen. He gave me all the stumbling- 
stones to spell, the -zes- and -eis- and tricky 
things that sound unlike their looks. “Ah, 
ah!”? Mother would warn, when I was 
promoting the e¢ in precedence over the 2 
in believe. | knew this was very much 
counter to the rules of the game and gave 
some fantastic exhibitions in consequence. 
The masculine co-sufferer decided rath- 
er quickly that I had passed. 
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On my day of initiation—and I felt 
stiff and queer all over to be among all 
those boys and girls, some dreadfully 
grown up, and most of them primly 
garbed in Quers—I was assigned to class- 
es that carried on earlier pursuits of mine, 
but also to a subject unheard-of and 
daunting, Political Economy. Wayland’s 
text-book, now up garret, gives me a 
qualm to this day when [ look at it. My 
predominantly feminine family circle 
were incapable of help. “What is 
wealth:”? The book opened with that 
question. Its answers to this and cognate 
queries offered no enlightenment to my 
eight years. Other subjects presented 
few obstacles. But Wayland loomed as a 
blackness. With beating heart, I took the 
bull’s horns in my own two hands. 

“Friend John,’—I had to crane my 
neck way back to look into his eyes from 
my station below his high seat—“‘I would 
rather not go on with Political Econ- 
omy.” 

“What is this? What is this, Eliza- 
beth: ”’ He turned red with surprise. Un- 
der his drab exterior he carried a quick 
temper. 

How to express the magnitude of my 
sufferings’ —““It—it—makes my stomach 
ache.” 

[ was released from the subject. 

My mother’s reading of my character 
was not consonant with my habit of life. 
She never knew that I used to give my 
youngest aunt’s pet bantams, Paul and 
Virginia, rainfalls from the hogshead that 
forced them into the hen-roost in spite of 
Paul’s defiant crows. Nor did she discov- 
er why, on mild Sunday evenings, the 
Baptists, on their way to church, looked 
up to the heavens in startled vexation. A 
child on the walk that topped my grand- 
mother’s house could duck behind the big 
central chimney when a Baptist eye 
searched aloft for the source of a shower 
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of water. A syringe made a grand squirt- 
er. I had tested its powers through the 
latch-hole of the gate on unsuspecting 
youngsters. But my pranks were not all 
with water. I fear I was as adept as any 
boy at calling names. On one occasion, 
when the indignant parent of a decorous 
contemporary of mine came to complain 
to my mother, I was guilty of listening 
through the crack of a passway door. 

“You must be mistaken.” The advo- 
cate was politely firm. “My little girl is a 
most amiable child, very docile and obe- 
dient.” 

I was not up to the standard of copy- 
book morality enough to step forward and 
shoulder the blame, but I must confess 
that my mother’s mistaken confidence 
gave me some shamed uneasiness. 

She used to wonder why I begged her 
to put the longest pocket possible in every 
skirt, and why I wore her out with en- 
treaties for ten cents to buy a bean-shoot- 
er or a top or marbles or other toys most 
unsuitable to a girl of my epoch. But be- 
ing herself a rebel to her generation in 
believing in fresh air and exercise for fe- 
male lungs and muscles, she kept me lit- 
tle to the sewing of seams. I think, too, 
that the protests of the aunts, who de- 
clared me a hoyden for walking the 
string-pieces of fences and climbing trees, 
rallied her to the side of indulgence. It 
would be hard to say what those pockets 
of mine did not contain. Once my moth- 
er sided with the aunts when, sitting with 
a book and an apple, I was found to be 
swarming with furry brown caterpillars. 
I was collecting them for their beauty, 
using my pocket for their temporary hous- 
ing. 

That pocket proved my salvation once 
from John’s wrath. For two successive 
days, I had lacked ink when the time for 
the daily writing lesson arrived. I was 
admonished to have proper supply with- 
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out fail on the third. But noon recess had 
been uncommonly sprightly with sports 
to and from school. There I was, when 
the order came to open copy-books, ink- 
less! At any rate, I could appear to write. 
And then I bethought me of resources in 
my pocket. Perhaps John would not no- 
tice the color of the fluid. I bent low over 
the page. 

“Elizabeth!” The crack of doom was 
beside me. ““What is thee writing with?” 

“T don’t like to say.” 

“Elizabeth, thee will tell me instant- 
ly.” He had the book in his hand. Prob- 
ably he thought I had pricked my finger 
for the supply. 

“Cranberry juice.”—The color of the 
ripe fruit crushed for the emergency was 
slightly grayed by the sediment in my 
ink-well. 

There was a terrifying silence. Then: 
‘Elizabeth, for the fertility of thine imag- 
ination, I will excuse thee.” 

Our severest punishment was a task. 
That meant staying after school to learn 
and recite a piece, usually of poetry, for 
the worst misdemeanors, of prose. To 
tell the truth, my memory is stored with 
long excerpts of English literature in 
both media. John’s Quaker garb con- 
cealed an Old Adam that exulted in stir- 
ring tales of warriors’ courage. He would 
demonstrate intonation and rhythm, add- 
ing appropriate gestures. He made a 
grand Marmion in haughty altercation 
with aged Angus. And he “bowed his 
crested head and tamed his heart of fire” 
with manly pathos as Bernardo del Car- 
pio. Once in a while, when the delin- 
quents were too numerous for his single 
attention—perhaps when he was a little 
tired of staying in after school himself— 
he allowed us to hear each other. We 
grew familiar with the loop-holes in his 
armor. 

But I was never more surprised in my 
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life when, in later years, I was invited 
to his wedding. This was not long before 
my own marriage. He had “bached it” 
up to forty. I was the only Worldly per- 
son present. It was very impressive, John 
and Hannah joining hands and saying the 
binding words unprompted. And Massa- 
chusetts, which had once whipped and 
even hung Quakers for contumacy to the 
laws of the Commonwealth, accepted the 
form as legal, without minister or magis- 
trate! Still later, on a visit to our Island 
—he was then Master of a large school in 
New Bedford—John called on me. Sud- 
denly he fumbled in his pocket. He had 
a gift for me, his photograph, the early 
form of that art which succeeded the am- 
brotype: a printing in carte de visite style. 
—My album has others of that kind: my 
husband’s, those of several relatives, one 
of the Prince of Wales and his beauti- 
ful Alexandra, which I bought in 1864 
in Montreal, where I first lived after 
my marriage.—Even Quaker decorum 
yielded to the allure of this scientific van- 
ity. 
“Thee was always a favorite pupil of 
mine, Elizabeth.” 

“Why, John, how can you say that?! 
I fear I tried you very much.” 

“Yes, thee was mischievous. But thee 
was always honest to acknowledge a 
fault.” 

I had left Friends’ School in 1854, 
when the Coffin School opened its fine 
new building on Winter Street. My 
mother desired to have me enrolled in 
the institution which she had herself at- 
tended at its founding, in 1827, by an 
English kinsman of us Nantucketers, Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin.—But who wants to 
hear about my schooling im extensof I 
will add that I had a sharp disappoint- 
ment on that score. I had been booked in 
my mid-teens for Wheaton Seminary and 
was on fire for the adventure. At the last 





minute, I had to forfeit the dream. Ru- 
mor had reached my mother of damp 
sheets there and a girl’s dying. Mount 
Holyoke’s piety, or that of any other 
Blue-Nosed academy, was out of the 
question for our Unitarian tradition. And 
the philanthropic brewer of Poughkeep- 
sie had not then evolved his astounding 
plan for a “Female College.” So I had 
to put up with what Nantucket could give 
me. Not to be sneezed at! I can still read 
my Virgil with enjoyment, and my 
French is serviceable to mouth and eye. 

The town in which I grew up was a 
bustling scene. Strangers who savor its 
charm today see it as a kind of relic. To 
those who belong there is such a tangle 
of memories, ancestral and personal, that 
I suppose we never see the place as it ac- 
tually is at present. In my girlhood, there 
was no idea of “preserving the past.” 
Rather, every nerve was strained to pros- 
per and progress. But the Quaker leaven 
in our New England loaf kept us plain, 
although we prided ourselves on city 
modes and manners. Boston was our ex- 
emplar. Some of the balls and parties 
which I recall had real glamour. And as 
to grammar and diction—well, I must not 
twine too many wreaths. 

When my parents were looking 
around to buy—I was fifteen then and 
had some share in their counsels, without 
a carrying vote—the prerequisite on which 
my mother harped was that the house 
must be one built by honest day’s labor, 
not a jerry contraption. Her choice fell 
on one of the simple type brought into 
vogue before our great fire of ’46. It has 
a central chimney, into which fireplaces 
open, upstairs and down, with an extra, 
smaller chimney for the kitchen ell, the 
porch in our dialect. Porches in the mod- 
ern sense were unknown to us. The few 
grand mansions in our town had porti- 
coes. Nobody was bedizened then with 
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a piazza or verandah. If one wished to 
sit out of doors, chairs were carried to a 
shady spot in the yard. Privacy prevailed, 
thanks to high board fences about indi- 
viduals’ territory. On the whole, we kept 
within doors for session. ‘Tending one’s 
flower border offered opportunity for an 
airing. As for me, the aunts constantly 
preached attention to being bonneted for 
complexion’s sake. But our family, espe- 
cially on the “liberal” side of the house, 
liked squantums and berry-pickings and 
eraping expeditions. Of course, one 
dressed suitably for going into a swamp 
or roaming the commons. Nobody 
dreamed of wearing best clothes to a 
clam-bake. There was, to my notion, a 
pleasant decorum in not looking the same 
whether one was bound for mill or for 
meeting. We had no screens to our win- 
dows. But I don’t remember that we 
were much troubled with flies, or else we 
were more philosophic than now in that 
matter. Some housekeepers made a point 
in summer of closing the outside shutters 
—we called them d/inds—against the sun, 
which meant racing around from hour 
to hour. Front doors had a summer sup- 
plement, blind doors, which suggested 
discreet coolness inside. You would have 
found few houses without full exterior 
equipment of slatted shutters. How care- 
ful one had to be about their hasps and 
gudgeons lest they get loose in a gale of 
wind! White with green blinds was the 
favorite color scheme. But also many 
houses were painted red. Few moderns 
will believe this. Perhaps the fashion came 
from aping the hue of bricks, a costly 
building material with us, for every brick 
had to be transported to our Island by 
water as a private shipment. You can 
count on the fingers of two hands our 
brick buildings. Wealthy notables could 
afford a strip of brick sidewalk or square 
flagstones. But most of us were well 
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pleased if we had a curb of slate or gran- 
ite to our walk of white sand. 

Streets carrying much traffic were 
cobbled; others were mitigated of sandi- 
ness by loads of crushed shell, scallop and 
clam. For several days after a cartful was 
dumped and spread, one felt like wear- 
ing a clothes-pin on one’s nose. Out of 
town, we had rutted roads, a series of 
them on the “Milestone Road”’ to the vil- 
lage of Siasconset. In town, we had no 
fancy for straight streets. And people set 
their houses much as they chose with 
reference to line. Dwellings of that pre- 
vailing type which my parents purchased 
had a double flight of front steps, which I 
am told is a Flemish mode. Ours, because 
of a high basement, had six treads. Houses 
of earlier date were directly approached 
by one or two steps, which, like our Flem- 
ish flights, jutted on the street. One of 
the latest fangles was a kind of cave en- 
trance, into which one dived and ascend- 
ed as by tunnel. 

In my girlish pride, I longed for a 
house with a portico. And I should have 
preferred Main to Darling Street. But my 
mother would not have been happy at a 
distance from her mother and sisters. She 
could run from one to the other in morn- 
ing garb, a major impossibility if a gen- 
teel female had to cross Main. Her mid- 
way site was favored with the most fre- 
quent droppings-in, very genial. “‘Any- 
body at home?” They all had musical 
voices. It was quite exciting to interrupt 
the domestic routine with triumphant 
from Webster’s Un- 
abridged of new wrinkles in pronuncia- 
tion. ‘I’o compensate for lack of stately ex- 
ternal grandeurs, our abode rejoiced in a 
finished basement, and gas was led in and 
piped to imposing chandeliers and jets. 
Also water flowed from pumps, upstairs 


demonstrations 


and down, derived from a cistern in the 
back yard. Thus we were spared the ugly 








IO 


excrescence of a hogshead set to catch 
rain-water from the eaves. For beverage 
we went to a large neighborhood pump, 
to whose well stream our deed entitled 
us. I wonder how many of this genera- 
tion know the gulp with which a pump fi- 
nally responds to a “fetcher’s” patiently 
pouring water down its throat? And how 
many ever thawed out a frozen specimen 
in winter! 

We had not been in chambers all 
those years of my life up to fifteen. In- 
deed, a commodious house that Father 
had leased before his purchase was one 
for which I voted in vain. It had been put 
up too flimsily, just after “the Fire,” to 
suit Mother. And my prime choice had 
the reputation of being unlucky, an idea 
which may not seem consonant with the 
“advanced thought,” social and theolog- 
ical, on which she plumed herself. How- 
ever, Mother was not pestered by the 
urge of logic, although she had some 
self-conceit as an arguer. She did not lack 
strength of conviction or determination. 

But withal she shone brightest as a 
parlor ornament, for she had a sweet 
soprano voice and was a fine pianist. Her 
training in Boston had been excellent. I 
furl over her bound music-books with 
poignant pleasure. As a little child, I used 
to drop to sleep at night to the sound of 
her voice. Sometimes I had a bout of quiet 
weeping. For some of the songs were 
dreadfully sad—The Lament of the Irish 
Emigrant, or The Match Gul. Some 
were merry enough, as The Fisher Boy 
—such a dear little fellow, with his net 
over his shoulder, in the picture on the 
title-page!—and Where the Bee Sucks, 
and 1 Wow’t Be A Nun. But that last, 
along with Clar De Kitchen and Miss 
Lucy Long, was in a category for which 
my mother always apologized, “mere 
ditties.’ In general, the music of my 
youth spoke the Roman poet’s sentiment 
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about the tears that belong to the Uni- 
verse. The family often sat in the sum- 
mer dusk, singing without instrumental 
accompaniment. It made everything seem 
ineffably sad and lovely. The western sky 
and the first stars were glowing somehow 
with the sense of vanished joys and 
thwarted hopes. However, sometimes the 
singers were in Scotchy mood, or brisk 
and martial. 

The song about The Carrier Pigeon 
made me think longingly of my father, 
far at sea. Shipping news came to us from 
the mainland by such birds. It is hard to 
describe how tense and tearfully joyful 
we were when we welcomed him home 
from a voyage. An absence of three years 
at a stretch makes a father a precious and 
rather strange person. And he brought 
chestfuls of curious things. Inevitably al- 
so a lad from the Azores came along, the 
latest cabin boy. Once Father imported 
a great shepherd dog, Nero, from the 
Falkland Islands, last thing in the world 
that my finicky, neat mother wished to 
house. That was in the Darling Street 
days, when I was a grown young miss, 
much titivated by ownership of such a 
prodigy. Father always bought a horse to 
enjoy during his home sojourns, and 
Mother always sold it as soon as he 
sailed. My book of anecdotes has the story 
of my prank with Nero and notes on Fa- 
ther’s bargains in horse-flesh. He was bet- 
ter acquainted with a whale. But it was 
nuts for me to have considerable free use 
of the reins. I could harness as nimbly as 
any boy, and the unsavory stable chores 
were done by the Manuel or José who 
was the attendant foreign sprite of the 
moment. [The young outlander had to be 
sent to school, a care which Mother as- 
sumed without enthusiasm, but executed 
with thoroughness. 

It was a sight to see the great ships 
waiting to be lightered at the bar. Eight 
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or ten might lie off there at a time, pend- 
ing high water. And jolly-boats from 
warehouses would be clipping out to them 
under fast oarage. Each vess i was pretty 
for port, flying the flag of her owners. 
People crowded the walks and cupolas on 
a fair day to spot the arrivals. And you 
would hear drays rumbling on the cobble- 
stones, ready to load up with the enor- 
mous casks of oil. And every captain on 
shore stay would be down on the wharf 
to escort his peers home. My father’s re- 
turns, however, were by steamer, since 
New Bedford was his port. But the same 
nautical flock of master-mariners met 
him. The expectant wife controlled her 
nerves as best she could in domestic pri- 
vacy. Tenderest emotions must not be 
made a public spectacle. 

Yes, I remember the sailing-packets— 
more particularly, from childish expe- 
rience, the one that went to Cotuit, if 
and when its captain and the weather 
permitted—and, of the early side-wheeled 
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steamboats* that plied in our service to 
and from Hyannis and New Bedford, I 
knew the Telegraph and Massachusetts, 
predecessors of the long-lived J/sland 
Home. 

The bustle of maritime prosperity 
passed so long ago that even to Simon- 
Pure Nantucketers the older time seems 
dreamlike. The discovery of petroleum 
brought abrupt quietus to whaling as a 
major industry. Therefore, our decline 
was a chute. Next came the grievous ex- 
citement of Civil War, and then the 
pinching epoch of aftermath. 


* For the history of steamboats on this route, 
see an interesting account by the Editor of The 
Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror, Harry B. 
Turner, The Story of the Island Steamers, Nan- 
tucket, 1910. See also “Boat-Train Connec- 


tions with Mainland and Islands,” by C. Brad- 
ford Mitchell in The Tiller, October 1947, 8- 
13, which gives a carefully detailed article on 
the subject reprinted in Inquirer and Mirror, 
6 December 1947. A résumé of the subject ap- 
pears in Inquirer and Mirror, 10 April 1948 
(editorial synopsis ). 





Report of the Librarian 


Mr. BUCHANAN CHARLES 


March 1, 1950 to February 28, 1951 


AST summer our working library 
was moved almost in its entirety 
into new quarters on the fourth 
floor of the building ad joining the Otis 
House, becoming an integral part of the 
Society’s offices. Since then work has been 
under way replacing the books in their 
proper classifications, with the classes most 
often needed assigned to the most acces- 
sible places. This seems an obvious and 
simple plan, but previously some of the 
most needed classes, such as those on fur- 
niture and architecture, including certain 
more or less valuable books, were situ- 
ated in a distant and deserted hallway, 
where, for safety, they were stored in 
glazed cases under lock and key. This ar- 
rangement proved to be notably success- 
ful from the viewpoint of preservation, 
but of doubtful merit as to the use of the 
books. 

Now, established as they are on open 
shelves in the staff offices, they are im- 
mediately available. Searches for keys and 
long walks have been eliminated, and the 
books are under constant watch by the 
staff. “Thus convenience and safety are 
combined. 

Additions made to the library include 
books received from the estates of Mr. 
Fred W. Bridge of Winchester, Miss Le- 
ona Flanders of Malden, and Mr. H. S. 
Rand of Cambridge. Mr. Walter Leon 
Watson presented us with a copy of his 
newly published History of Jamestown, 
Rhode Island. Miss Anna Stearns of the 


Hotel Lincolnshire contributed a num- 


ber of old Boston directories, beginning 
with the issue of 1833. Gifts were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins of 


Melrose and Mr. J. S. Hayward of New 
York City. Mr. Hayward’s gift included 
three old books by other Haywards. ‘The 
earliest is The Life and Ragne of King 
Edward VI by Sir John Hayward, doc- 
tor of lawe, published in London in 1630. 
It is valuable to us, having been a work 
used by the New England colonists, as 
shown by the 1723 catalogue of the Har- 
vard College library, and the list of books 
belonging to Cotton Mather. Hayward, 
himself, was not uninteresting. Queen 
Elizabeth was displeased with his earlier 
book on Henry IV dedicated to Essex, 
and ordered Francis Bacon to make a 
search in it for statements that might be 
found treasonable. Bacon, perhaps in a 
playful mood, reported to the queen that 
‘for treason surely I find none, but for 
felony many,” basing his charge on the 
discovery that many ot Hayward’s sen- 
tences were stolen from ‘Tacitus. Wheth- 
er Elizabeth still doubted his loyalty or had 
extraordinarily advanced ideas on the sub- 
ject of copyright, Hayward was thrown 
into prison and kept there for two years. 

Another of our Mr. Hayward’s gifts 
is a copy of that delightful work, The 
New England Gazeteer, by John Hay- 
ward of Boston, published in 1839. It 
was a popular book of its time, going 
through at least ten editions in the year 
of publication. ‘Thoreau and his brother 
John, on their famous week’s voyage on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, in 
September, 1839, had it with them as 
their only reading matter, excepting, of 
course, those scraps of newspaper from 
some other picnicker’s luncheon-wrap- 
ping which they found and read one eve- 
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ning by fire-light. Of Hayward’s book 
Thoreau said that, ‘‘as we rested in the 
shade or rowed leisurely along we had 
recourse from time to time to the Gazet- 
eer which was our navigator, and from 
its bald and natural facts extracted the 
pleasure of poetry. ” The Gazeteer, how- 
ever, contains not only bald and natural 
facts but also flights of the imagination. 
For example, in describing the view to- 
wards the east from the top of the State 
House dome, in Boston, Hayward states 
that it is “the most enchanting scene west 
of the Bay of Naples.”” Whether or not 
we agree can to some extent be deter- 
mined by examining the magnificent pan- 
orama in the main hallway of the Otis 
House. This huge painting by Robert 
Salmon, eight feet by fifteen feet, affords 
a view similar to that from the State 
House dome, having been made at the 
site of the present court house in 18209, 
only ten years before the publication of 
Hayward’s book. 

Other gifts to the library include a col- 
lection of exhibition catalogues and press 
notices issued during the last fifty years 
by the Robert C. Vose Galleries. Our 
president, Mr. Luce, presented us with 
some valuable historical pamphlets. Miss 
Edna H. Frost of Belmont sent us a new 
town history, The Story of Templeton, 
Massachusetts. 

Another important gift was a collec- 
tion of old photographs, blueprints, floor 
plans, and wall paper samples presented 
by Mr. Richard B. Gregg on behalf of 
the late Mrs. Gregg. As an architect, 
Mrs. Gregg was known professionally as 
Nonie D. ‘Tupper, of the firm of “Tupper 
and Goodridge. ’ 


Ihe collection given us 


pertains to the Gore Place and the famous 
Lyman house in Waltham, the interior of 
the Lyman house having been restored, 
as far as practicable, by Mrs. Gregg in 
Among the exterior 


1918 and 1919. 
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photographs of the Lyman house is a very 
old one showing the principal facade as it 
was originally constructed, similar to a de- 
sign made for the house by Samuel McIn- 
tire of Salem about 1793. Other photo- 
graphs show the house after the addition 
in the 1880’s of the bow windows and a 
third storey designed by the architectural 
firm of Hartwell and Richardson—not 
the H. H. Richardson of Trinity Church 
fame, but William Cummings Richard- 
son of Newtonville, who died in 1935. It 
is remarkable, however, that also in the 
1880’s H. H. Richardson did design the 
Robert Treat Paine house in Waltham, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the Ly- 
man house. In addition to such well- 
known, old-time descriptions of the Ly- 
man place as those by Downing and 
Charles Eliot, I recommend the fine, 
though brief, account by Marshall Pinck- 
ney Wilder, sometime president of The 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety, in that neglected but invaluable 
work, The Memorial History of Boston, 
edited by Justin Winsor and published in 
1881. Wilder contributed a chapter on 
“The Horticulture of Boston and Vi- 
cinity,” giving the history of local gar- 
dening beginning with the Rev. William 
Blackstone’s orchard on the west slope of 
Beacon Hill, previous to 1634. 

A further activity of the library was its 
attempt to assist in entertaining a meet- 
ing here in Appleton Hall of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, by exhibit- 
ing some of our architectural books. The 
society met here at the invitation of Mr. 
Little. Mr. John Coolidge, 
the Fogg Museum, gave a lecture on a 
fantastic baroque church near Coburg, 
Germany. Offhand, baroque architec- 
ture may seem rather foreign to any ma- 
terial our library might be expected to 
have, but, thanks to the late Herbert 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Hitchcock Chair 


By EvizaABETH PRIEsT 


NE of the most decorative pieces 

of early nineteenth-century fur- 

niture is the so-called Hitchcock 
Chair. 

The term “Hitchcock Chair” as we 
use it has come to indicate a type of chair 
rather than one model, and is popularly 
applied to a wide variety of chairs having 
common characteristics. 

A light, sturdy, graceful chair painted 
black, or grained black and red, it is dis- 
tinguished by its stenciled decoration of 
shaded gold in several handsome patterns. 
The seats are of rush or woven cane. 

In their day such chairs were called 
“fancy chairs,” the term “fancy” mean- 
ing “‘painted with an ornamental de- 
sign,’ * but they were of simple rather 
than fancy lines. 

In this country fancy chairs became 
popular about 1800, following the de- 
signs of some of the painted chairs in the 
late Sheraton style. TThe Sheraton fancy 
chairs were light and graceful in con- 
struction and daintily with 
handpainted designs in gilt and color. 

With the passage of time the light chair 
forms gradually developed into sturdier 
designs and the costly and delicate hand- 
painting of the earlier models gave way 


decorated 


to the less expensive and more quickly ap- 
plied stenciled decoration. 

Fancy chairs enjoyed a considerable 
measure of popularity and their vogue 
lasted throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Although such chairs were made in 
many shops and many places over a long 


* Brazer, Esther Stevens, Early American 
Decoration, Springfield: Pond-Ekberg Com- 
pany, 1947, Memorial Edition, p. gs. 


period of years, the work of Lambert 
Hitchcock of Hitchcocksville, Connecti- 
cut, became more widely known for, with 
true Yankee astuteness, he signed his 
name to his product, one of the few chair- 
makers of his day to do so. 

On the narrow binding strip across the 
back of the seat, lettered in gilt, is his 
label: L. Hitchcock, Hitchcocks-ville, 
Conn. Warranted. The worth of this 
golden guarantee has been proven by the 
more than a century of service many of 
his chairs have given. 

Lambert Hitchcock born in 
Cheshire, Connecticut, in 1795 and died 
in Unionville in the same state in 1852. 

It was in 1818 that the young Hitch- 
cock began work in Barkhamsted, Con- 
necticut, with little more equipment than 
a turning lathe. At first he produced the 
parts of chairs and for a few years the 
making of seats, backs, rungs and legs oc- 
cupied all his time. ‘These bundled parts 
were shipped to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and other southern coastal points, 
where they were assembled by the buyer. 

By 1821 a small settlement known as 
Hitchcocks-ville had grown up around 


Was 


his workshop. As his venture progressed 
Hitchcock felt it would be more profitable 
to manufacture complete chairs of a type 
that could be sold in large quantities at a 
reasonable price. 

Accordingly in 1826 he constructed a 
brick factory building, three stories high, 
which was destined to become the center 
of a thriving village industry. One hun- 
dred persons, including women and chil- 
dren, representing practically every fam- 
ily in the community, were employed in 
the chairmaking when the business was at 
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its height. ‘The average pay was ten cents 
an hour and the output was about fifty 
chairs a day. They retailed at $1.50 each. 

Hitchcock called upon the natural re- 
sources of the surrounding Berkshire Hills 
for his raw material. Only the best of 
birch or maple, seasoned by a slow and 
natural process, was used and no knots 
or imperfections were permitted to pass 
factory inspection. 

The foundation coat of paint, a Vene- 
tian red, was applied by the children. For 
a finishing coat black carriage paint was 
used. The women did the decorating, and 
their old-time method of applying the 
stenciling, to which the chair owes much 
of its charm and appeal, was classed as a 
trade rather than an art. 

The H: < chair is simple in de- 
sign. Its chief characteristics are turned 
front legs, a wide horizontal back slat, 
variously shaped, a cresting rail either 
turned or yoke-shaped, and stenciled dec- 
oration. Sometimes the back has a nar- 
row cross-piece between the wide slat 
and the seat. The almost square seats are 
of rush or cane, or in the later examples 
sometimes of solid wood. 

Many variations occur in the shape and 
decoration of the wide back slat. In an 
early style known as the eagle-back, the 
slat is shaped in the form of an eagle with 
spread wings. 

Other variations include the cornu- 
copia back and the turtle-back, so called 
because of its resemblance to a turtle with 
outstretched feet. 

Less fanciful and more typical is the 
back consisting of a wide, gently curved 
slat stenciled with a bowl of fruit, assort- 
ed flowers, bunches of grapes and leaves 
as well as other patterns. 

Hitchcock’s days of prosperity were 
brief. By 1828 the clouds of financial dis- 
tress began to gather about him. He was 
then producing about fifteen thousand 
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chairs annually, making them faster chan 
he could market them, owing to poor 
transportation and distribution facilities. 
Consequently, because of repeated losses 
and misfortunes he was compelled to re- 
organize the business in 1829. 





CROW N-BACK, CROWN-TOP 


Arba Alford, who had been employed 
by Hitchcock from the beginning, was 
taken into partnership and while Alford 
attended to the shop Hitchcock traveled 
through New England, the South, and 
as far west as Chicago seeking markets 
for his products. 

After the reorganization of the Hitch- 
cock enterprise, chairs continued to be 
made in the old manner but the mark 
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was changed to: Hitchcock, Alford & 
Co., Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. Warrant- 
ed. This was the label used from 1829 to 
1543. 

Factory made and mass produced to 
sell inexpensively in sets, Hitchcock chairs 
became tremendously popular. 

In 1830 Lambert Hitchcock married 
Eunice Alford, sister of his partner. The 
brothers-in-law built a two-story, double 
house across from the chair factory. Built 
of brick, with wooden pillars, the Hitch- 
cock-Alford house is owned today by a 
descendant of Arba Alford. 

About the year 1800 chairs began to 
be made with rockers. Rocking chairs, of 
course, were in use before this, but the 
rockers were separate items added to a 
standard chair. ‘The rocking chair rapidly 
became a favorite and the Hitchcock 
rocker was an early product of the chair 
factory. 

Here, too, was produced the ingenious 
cradle-settee, which accommodated both 
baby and mother. A long rocker-settee, 
stencil-decorated in the fashion of the 
chair, a demountable rail across part of 
the front formed a cradle section for the 
baby while the remaining part provided 
a comfortable seat for the mother, who 
could thus sit and knit while she rocked 
both the baby and herself. 

Hitchcock also made richly stenciled 
Boston rockers, first with the flat, round 
seat, later with the typical front roll. Lit- 
tle Boston rockers as well as children’s 
rockers were popular items at Hitchcocks- 
ville. 

Alongside the rush and cane-seat chair, 
the fancy chair with a solid wood seat 
made its appearance. 

In 1843 Hitchcock left the firm he 
had founded to establish a similar business 
at Unionville, marking his chairs: Lam- 
bert Hitchcock, Unionville, Conn. How- 
ever, this venture proved unsuccessful 


and it was gradually abandoned. 

Now with Josiah Sage as a partner Ar- 
ba Alford continued business at Hitch- 
cocks-ville under the name of Alford & 
Company, turning out chairs of the same 
type as the Hitchcock from 1843 to 
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1853. But it is doubtful if they carried 
the traditional warranty signatures, and 
this may account for the many chairs that 
are found, easily recognized as Hitch- 
cock’s, yet without an identifying mark. 
And, of course, by this time there were 
many chair factories, not only in New 
England but in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, that were turning out 
similar products in large quantities. 
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By mid-nineteenth century the paint- 
ed fancy chair began to pass slowly out 
of fashion as the elaborately carved rose- 
wood furniture of the Victorian style 
came into vogue. 

‘To Lambert Hitchcock goes the dis- 
tinction of being a pioneer in producing 
chairs by factory methods. He made chairs 
that were well constructed, decorative 
and reasonable in price, and because of 
his enterprise in labeling his work, while 
most of his contemporaries chose to re- 
main anonymous, he has been popularly 
accepted as the originator of the type of 
chair we call Hitchcock. 

‘Today one would have difficulty in lo- 
cating the community of Hitchcocks-ville 
for there is no indication of such a place 
on the map of Connecticut. In 1866 the 
town changed its name to Riverton, ap- 
propriate because of its location on the 
banks of the Farmington River. The rea- 
son for this change was that mail and 
shipments became constantly confused 
with Hotchkissville, another Connecti- 
cut town. 

Like the Windsor chair, the Hitchcock 
is in style indefinitely, regardless of fash- 
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ion, and today the once-flourishing craft 
of chairmaking has been revived. 

In the same old Connecticut factory 
on the Farmington, after a lapse of a cen- 
tury, Hitchcock chairs are being made 
again—copies of the original; but present- 
day chairs are stamped with the letters 
HCC for Hitchcock Chair Company. 

And so the name of Hitchcock is des- 
tined to live on, giving immortal fame to 
the man who left his mark on American 
chairmaking. 
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For Year Ending 


PERATIONS of the Society for 

the Preservation of New Eng- 

land Antiquities for the year 1950 
resulted in a profit of $1,112.64 as against 
a loss of $1,278.23 for the year ending 
December 31, 1949. The Society’s sur- 
plus is now $6,510.30. 

The balance sheet at December 31, 
1950, reflects the considerable expansion 
in assets that occurred during the year, 
principally by the acquisition of Hamilton 
House together with an endowment of 
$175,000. The book value of our pooled, 
segregated and trust funds amount to 
$862,649.77 with a market value of 
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Report of the Treasurer 


. WALKER, JR. 


December 31, 1950 


$944,122. 7° The Society’s real estate 
is now carried at $953,344.50 and total 
assets of the Society amount to $1,868,- 
530-49. 

As the greater part of these consider- 
able assets are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses, it is only by rigid economy and con- 
trol that the Society has been able to keep 
its receipts and expenditures for general 
purposes in balance and any further in- 
crease in general income can be readily 
absorbed by improved service and an abil- 
ity to take better care of those of our prop- 
erties that are inadequately endowed. 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


To the Board of ‘Trustees’ 
Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sirs: 

We have made an examination of the 
books and records of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties for the year ended December 31, 
1950, and submit as our report the finan- 
cial statements listed in the foregoing in- 
dex together with the following com- 
ments: 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


All recorded cash receipts were traced 
to bank statements as deposits, and paid 
cheques, vouchers and other satisfactory 
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evidence of payment were inspected in 
support of recorded expenditures. Cash 
balances at the close of the year were veri- 
fied by direct confirmation from the de- 
positaries, savings accounts by inspection 
of pass books and by direct confirmation, 
and securities by inspection. Mortgage 
notes payable were verified by direct cor- 
respondence with the mortgagees. In- 
come from investments was verified by 
reference to bond coupon rates and pub- 
lished dividend records. We did not veri- 
fy the terms and restrictions of the vari- 
ous endowment and special funds. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


CHANGES IN ENDOWMENT AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Changes in the funds during the year 1950 are summarized as follows: 


12/31/50 


Endowment Funds—Income for: 


Real Estate Maintenance $464,433 


General Purposes 
Temporary Funds—Principal for: 
Other Designated Purposes 
Revolving Loan Fund 
Segregated Funds 


10,790. 
45531. 


1935033-7 


eY « a 4 
$352,339. 


8 
179,549.98 


oO 


12/31/49 


$405,641.14 
169,867.77 


10,154.02 


4,265.16 


18,1 56.28 


$608,024.37 


> 


Increase 


$ 58,792. 
9,682. 
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Following is a summary analysis of the net increase of $244,255.02 in the principal 


of funds: 


Amounts transferred from Operating Accounts 
of houses as of October I, 1950: 
Alexander House 
Chaplin-Clarke House 
Clemence-Irons House 
Coffin House 
Frost Cemetery 
Hooper-Parker House 
Marrett House 
Nurse House 
Swain-Harrison House 
Swett Ilsley House 
Thacher and Winslow Crocker Houses 
Woodbridge House 
West-Curtis-Ahl House 
Jewett House Fund 
Marrett House Fund 
Gains on Sales of Securities 
General Endowment Funds 
Mary Bell Willson Fund 
Life Memberships 
Gains on Sales of Securities 
Temporary Funds and Revolving Loan Fund: 
Income added to Principal 
Gains on Sales of Securities 
Segregated Funds: 
Elizabeth R. Vaughn Trust 
Gains on Sales of Securities 
(Thacher Fund) 


- « 
3900 . 


Soo. 
soo. 
750. 
soo. 
1,750. 
2,000. 
soo. 
1,000. 
soo. 
7,000. 
1,000. 


1,000. 


OO 
oo 
oOo 
OO 
oOo 
OO 
Ooo 
OO 
Ooo 
oo 
oo 
OO 


oOo 
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* , 
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0,000.00 
0,000.00 
1,000.00 


92.74 


~ - 





$5053.06 


401.83 
1,000.00 
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$174,872.06 
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The principal of the Elizabeth R. Vaughn Trust, amounting to $174,872.06 is 
held by the State Street Trust Company, who under the provisions of the will were to 
be the sole trustees of the fund. The principal and income were bequeathed for the 
benefit of Hamilton House. The State Street Trust Company, trustee, confirms to us 
that at the close of the year they hold securities of a book value of $174,013.90 (mar- 
ket value $181,330.63) and uninvested cash of $858.16. Income received by the So- 
ciety during the year and credited to the operating account of the Hamilton House 


amounted to $4,336.94. 
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REAL EsTATE AND MorTcGAGE LIENs 


The book value of Real Estate, and Mortgage Liens thereon, at December 31, 
1950, compare with December 31, 1949, as follows: 


Equity in 
Real Estate 
$869,627.02 


60,000.00 


Balance—December 31, 1949 
Book value of Hamilton House 
Capitalization of major repairs and 
restoration expenditures 
Book value cf Bennett House sold 
Mortgage——Hooper-Parker House 
Reduction in Mortgage Liens 


Balance—December 31, 1950 


* In red. 


The increase of $75,336.35 in the 
book value of Real Estate is accounted 
for as follows: 

Arnold House $ 9,336.35 
Hamilton House 
Hooper-Parker House 
Lee-Whipple House 


60,000.00 
2,500.00 


3,500.00 


$75,336.35 


Mortgage reductions were as follows: 


Samuel Fowler House $ 150.00 
Lincoln House 400.00 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 

Pitman House 250.00 


Josiah Quincy House 381.23 


? “ 
$ 1,181.23 


BALANCES IN OPERATING ACCOUNTS 
oF HouskEs 


Certain houses owned by the Society 
are, by reason of endowment income and 
other sources of receipts, self-sustaining. 
The annual net income of such houses is 
accumulated for the account of these 
properties and is not considered available 
to meet the deficits of other houses. Ex- 
cessive balances in a number of these ac- 
counts at December 31, 1949, were re- 
duced October 1, 1950, by transfer to 


155336.35 
* 9,000.00 
*7 500.00 

1,181.23 


$929,644.60 


Unsecured Book Value 
Notes of Real Estate 
$887,008.25 


60,000.00 


Mortgage 
Liens 


$16,881.23 $500.00 


155336.35 
*9,000.00 
7,500.00 


*1,181.23 


$953,344.60 


$23,200.00 $500.00 


principal of respective endowment funds, 
as shown previously in this letter. Some 
other houses, while operating at a deficit 
currently, have credit balances accumu- 
lated in prior years against which such 
deficits are charged. ‘The Otis House, 
which is the headquarters of the Society, 
operated at a deficit of $2,127.45 which 
was charged against current operating in- 
come. ‘The Lee-Whipple House which 
has a deficit carried in its account, 
amounting to $1,767.41, has been re- 
paired and renovated. The Society will 
receive during 1951 certain sums from 
which money will be loaned to the Lee- 
Whipple House to cover these expendi- 
tures. This loan will be repaid through 
increased income from higher rent to be 
received on account of such expenditures. 

The credit balances restricted to cer- 
tain houses amounted to $52,192.96 at 
December 31, 1950, a 
$472.79 during the year. This decrease 
is due primarily to the sale of the Bennett 
House for $10,000. and a new mortgage 
on the Hooper-Parker House of $7,500. 
plus net increases in the operating bal- 


decrease of 


ances of certain houses, offset by the 
transfer of the above mentioned $20,000. 
to endowment principal. 
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OPERATING RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


A net profit for the year of $1,112.64 
was realized by the Society as compared 
with a net loss of $1,278.23 for the year 
ended December 31, 1949. The im- 
provement of $2,390.87 can be account- 
ed for by the increase of $2,000. in man- 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Assets of Pooled Funds: 
Cash Uninvested 
Savings Bank Deposits 
Bonds (Market Value $279,048.) 
Stocks (Market Value $366,851.) 
Assets of Segregated Funds 
Cash Uninvested 
Stocks (Market Value $28,899.) 
Elizabeth R. Vaughn Trust (Market Value 
$181,330.63 ) 
Real Estate—at cost or appraisal value at time of ac- 
quisition, plus expenditures for restoration 
Assets of General Fund: 
Cash 
Securities of “Beauport” Operating Fund 
(Market Value $12,006. ) 
Notes and Dividends Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Pooled Funds: 

Endowment Funds—Income for: 
Real Estate Maintenance 
General Purposes 

Temporary Funds—for: 

Other Designated Purposes 

Revolving Loan Fund 

Segregated Funds: 

Mary Thacher Fund 

South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 

Hamilton House Fund 

Capital Invested in Real Estate: 

Mortgage Notes Payable 

Notes Payable 

Equity of Society 


General Fund: 
Deposit by Prospective Purch } 


‘r of Quincy Memorial 





Report of the Treasurer 


Yours respectfully, 
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BoypDEN, YARDLEY & Guay 
Certified Public Accountants 
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55,980.51 


18,759.6 
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10,790. 


45531. 


13,142. 
s.o18. 
174,872. 
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929,644. 


1,000. 
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$ 659,305. 


62,846. 
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agement fees charged to the houses. ‘The 
four numbers of the 1950 O._p-TIME 
New ENGLAND were all charged to the 
current year’s expense. 
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Balance in Operating Accounts by Houses 
Museum Purchases and Sales Fund 
William Sumner Appleton Memorial Fund 
Librarian’s Fund 

Taxes Withheld from Employees 


Surplus 


Income: 
Income from Invested Funds 
Miscellaneous Unrestricted Gifts 
Dues—Active Members 

Associate Members 
Management, Overhead and Accounting 
charged to House Operations 

Museum Admissions 
Sales of Publications, etc. 
Sales of Photographs 
Miscellaneous Income 

Expenses : 
Salaries 
“Old-Time New England” 
Telephone 
Postage 
Office Supplies and Expense 
Annual Meeting 
Museum Expense 
Automobile Expense 

Less—Amount specified in appeal 

General Administrative Expense 
General Real Estate Expense 
Legal and Accounting 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Otis House Expenditures: 
Mortgage Interest 
Unabsorbed Expense 


Net Profit for the year 


Surplus—December 31, 1949 
Net Profit for the year—as above 
Payment on Indian Hill Note 





Surplus—December 31, 1950 
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EXHIBIT B 
(GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Year ended December 31, 1950 


EXHIBIT C 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 


52,192.96 
544-41 
1,219.02 
1,177.31 
202.50 


6,510.30 


6,300 


169. 
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1,700. 


$17,869. 


62,846.5« 


$1,868,530.49 
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21,110.02 


19,997.38 


$ 1,112.64 


$ 5,297.66 


1,112.64 
100.00 


6,510.30 
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Report of the Treasurer 


EXHIBIT D 
REAL Estate RECEIPTs AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Year ended December 31, 1950 





Receipts: 

Income from Invested Funds $27,954.85 
Premiums $10,271.24 

Rents 5,210.00 15,481.24 
Admissions 2,902.45 
Gifts & Legacies 16,428.30 
Sales of Miscellaneous Articles 428.00 
Mortgage on Hooper-Parker House 7,500.00 
Sale of Bennett House 10,000.00 
Sundry Receipts 1,272.41 
Appeals $ 6,779.73 

Less—amounts expended on specified work 6779-73 O $81,967.25 
Disbursements: 

Taxes $ 3,725.56 
Mortgage Interest 811.22 
Mortgage reductions 1,181.23 
Management Fee charged by General Fund 6,300.00 
Insurance 25849.33 
Fuel 1,847.18 
Water 497.67 
Gas & Electricity Q21.71 
Repairs 28,914.84 


Maintenance 55535-31 
11,983.44 64,567.49 
$175399-76 


Miscellaneous 


Net Receipts 





RECONCILIATION OF OPERATING FuNpD BALANCES 


Aggregate of credit balances—December 31, 1949 $52,665.75 
Less—Transfer of certain excessive credit balances 
to principal of Endowment Funds as of 


October 1 » 1950 20,000.00 





$32,665.'75 
Plus—Net Receipts for the year $17,399.76 
—Loss on operation of Otis House 
charged against General Income 2127-45 19,527.21 


Aggregate of credit balances—December 31, 1950 


$52,192.96 





SCHEDULE 
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INVESTMENTS OF PooLEp FuNDs 


Savings Bank Accounts 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 
Home Savings Bank 


Institution for Savings 





Massachusetts Savings Bank 


Provident Institution for 
Provident Institution for 
Provident Institution for 


Provident Institution for 


Amesbury 


Amesbu ry 


Newburyport 
Savings 
Savings 


Savings 


Savings 


Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Suffolk Savings Bank 
Warren Institution for Savings 


Bonds 


Lehigh Valley R. R. of N. Y. 


Ste 





Cleveland Union 


Terminal 


Illinois Central R. R. 


ist & Ref. 


(Ext. ) 


New York Steam Corp. 
Northern Pacific R. R. Ref. & 


Imp. 


Southern Pacific R. R. 
Southern Pacific R. R. 


Southern Railway 


> 
+ 
> 


. 
. 
. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 


U. 


S. 
>. 


S. Savings Bonds 
. Savings Bonds 
. Savings Bonds 
Savings Bonds 
. Savings Bonds 
. Savings Bonds 


NMNnNnMN WM 


»cks 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Treasu ry 
Treasury 


“G” 
i ;> 
“G” 
“G” 
"G” 


“G” 


I Yecember 


31, 1950 





Account 








sss7i 
2830 
5006 
1467 
41678 
50604 
12816 
sY2a/72 $ 
5/63 
lA/ea 
47/2/74 
3 /2/ 63 
I J» _ 
4/2/ 204 
4% SI 
6/2/56 
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~ 
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— 
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N 


>I 
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American Gas & Electric Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


American Tobacco Co. 
Bank of Manhattan 


Bristol-Myers Co. 


14/ 64-69 
, 5/ 67-72 
2-4/1/ 54 
5-6/ 1/ 59 
2-7/ 1/59 


‘ , 4 
-10/1/60 


5-5/ 1/61 


214-1/1/62 


Shares 











16,78 1. 


8,635.77 
_ 
7947 3-03 
9,935.35 
33793-66 


$18,759.62 


Value 
» 
Book 
4 > 500.00 $ 
Oo 1,000.00 
3 2,014.75 
S 55495-74 
1,096.34 
I 500.00 
8 294.61 
27 
6 4,623.42 
2 616.05 
3 178.69 
6 439-52 
I 1,000.00 
2 1,000.00 
$18,759.62 
dew 
Par 
, > 
J alue Book 
§,000 > $3300.00 
10,000 9,501.73 
5,000 3,800.00 
§,000 $530 O00 
10,000 S,S61.50 
§,000 4,850.00 
LO,000 9,294.00 
§,000 §,850.00 
3,000 3,120.00 
70,000 79;5903-13 
1,000 949.00 
40,000 40,000.00 
60,000 60,000.00 
20,000 20,000.00 
10,000 10,000.00 
26,000 26,000.00 
$284,029.36 
- Value 
» 
Book 
$ 8,070.99 NS 


Market 


£00.00 


1,000.00 
> ~ eo 
2,014.75 


$9495-74 


1,096.84 
$00.00 


294.61 


4,623.42 


616.05 


178.69 


439-52 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


Value 


<or 


> 


— 





~~ 


Market 


§,250.00 


10,800.00 


9,500.00 
§,050.00 
10,000.00 
533 50.00 
3,030.00 
70,000.00 
970.00 

ie) + 
37,920.00 
§7,060.00 
19,240.00 
9,690.00 
25,688.00 





Market 


9,800.00 


11,648.00 
1§,4092.00 
6,500.00 


10,440.00 


3,100.00 


9,048.00 $7.26 
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Income 
Received 


bs 275.00 


§00.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 


$00.00 
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900.00 
672.00 
918.00 
400.00 


160.00 
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0.00 
§.00 
5.00 
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§.00 
0.00 
10.00 
10.00 
0.00 
-§.00 
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»7.21 


ne 
ved 
10.00 
72.00 
18.00 
00.00 


60.00 








Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 





Report of the Treasurer 


LOO 75370.20 








6,800.00 








25 





400.00 
Christiana Securities 5 14,497.20 27,625.00 2,037.15 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 100 3,400.00 2,800.00 160.00 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 200 5,161.34 6,000.00 340.00 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 120 55135-44 5,520.00 240.00 
Continental Can Co. 200 75543-82 6,400.00 400.00 
Corn Products Refining Co. 30 2,370.00 2,040.00 108.00 
Detroit Edison Co. 220 5,103.67 5,060.00 264.00 
Draper Corp. 561 13,557-00 16,830.00 1,402.50 
Eastman Kodak Co. 175 6,916.15 8,050.00 341.25 
Essex Co. 28 1,904.00 1,344.00 105.00 
First National Bank of Boston 250 12,537.08 12,000.00 562.50 
General Electric 400 14,560.75 20,000.00 1,671.00 
International Harvester Co. 100 2,874.52 3,200.00 195.00 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 

Ltd. 200 6,290.69 7,200.00 s11.00 
Ludlow Manufacturing & Szles Co. 84 3,276.00 2,436.00 180.60 
Miscellaneous Securities 1.00 O ° 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 100 §,867.20 6,500.00 450.00 
National City Bank of N. Y. 235 10,088.06 10,810.00 47.00 
National Steel Corp. 495 15,818.60 24,750.00 1,410.75 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. sis 10,075.56 12,875.00 721.00 
Pepperrell Manufacturing Co. 200 8,696.97 14,200.00 1,000.00 
Sears Roebuck Co. 100 3,900.00 5,200.00 275.00 
Southern California Edison Co. 200 6,31 5.76 6,600.00 400.00 
Standard Oil Co. of California 216 11,930.00 19,872.00 1,080.00 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 114 75350.51 10,260.00 570.00 
State Street Trust Co. 150 9,948.90 9,600.00 375.00 
Union Carbide X Carbon Corp. 300 9,700.00 16,500.00 750.00 
Union Pacific R.R. Co. 100 7,036.30 10,500.00 500.00 
United Fruit Co. 291 15,820.87 17,169.00 1,309.50 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 212 6,148.00 7,420.00 424.00 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 100 4,600.00 4,400.00 250.00 

$300,536.20 $366,851.00 $21,530.25 
INVESTMENTS OF SEGREGATED F UNDs 
December 31, 1950 
Shares or Value Income 
Par Value Book Market Received 

Mary Thacher Endowment Fund 
Corn Products Refining Co. 70 $ 3,948.40 $ 4,760.00 $ 252.00 
Eastman Kodak 55 1,536.85 2,530.00 92.25 

International Harvester Co. go 1,802.53 2,880.00 175.50 
Texas Company 123 5,849.81 10,086.00 799.50 
$13,137.59 $20,256.00 $1,319.25 

South Lee Inn Endowment Fund 

5.4. Penney Co, 129 $ 4,834.00 $ 8,643.00 $ 387.00 

Investment of “Beauport” Operating Fund 

Illinois Central R. R. 5/63 2,000 $ 1,900.53 $ 2,160.00 $ 100.00 
U.S. Treasury 24%2/67-72 2,000 2,023.44 2,000.00 23.91 
U.S. Savings Bonds “G” 

214-12/1/60 3,000 3,000.00 2,886.00 75.00 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 40 1,543-54 1,960.00 180.00 
National Steel Corp. 60 1,842.87 3,000.00 171.00 


$10,310.38 


$12,006.00 $ §49.91 





Old-Time New England 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT INCOME 


Pooled Funds 
Savings Bank Accounts 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Income received on securities sold 
Segregated Funds 


Stocks 
“Beauport” Operating Fund 
Securities 


Income received on securities sold 
Elizabeth Tappan Trust 
Elizabeth R. Vaughn Trust (State Street 
Trust Co.) 


Distribution of Income 
To General Income 
To Real Estate Income 
To Principal of Funds 


SCHEDULE 4 
PooLED ENDOWMENT FUNDs 
December 31, 1950 


Endowment Funds—Income to be used 

for Real Estate Maintenance 
Eleazer Arnold House $ 2,732.45 
Alexander House 4,540.92 
Barrett House 35,790.24 
Chaplin-Clarke-Williams House 4,020.07 
Charles Street Meeting House 
Tristram Coffin House 
Cooper-F rost-Austin House 
Colton House 
Clemence-Irons House 
Crocker Tavern 10,754.26 
Emerson Howard House 4,240.78 
Samuel Fowler House 82.47 
Frost Cemetery 1,577.95 
Jacobs Farmhouse 22,646.48 
Jewett House 50,658.23 
Lakeman-Johnson House 20,030.82 
Hooper-Parker House 3,799.88 
Governor Langdon Mansion 76,717.62 
Rebecca Nurse House 7,978.04 
Marrett House 33,659.38 
Marrett Garden 


- >o ~ 
3,552.47 

; 5 
§,;708.02 
39325-04 


26,075.18 


10,217.45 
Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 

Pitman House 226.43 
Peabody Smith Cemeteries 6,902.34 
Quincy Memorial 22,601.22 
Col. Josiah Quincy House 73.57 


$ 13,759.62 $ 
284,029.3 


a 
os 


18,759.62 $ 413-44 
279,048.00 7,267.21 
366,851.00 21 


~ 


300,5 36.2: 


17,971.59 28,899.00 1,706.25 

10,310.38 12,006.00 549-91 
14.00 
~- 2 


174,013.90 181,330.63 


$805,621.05 $886,894.25 


Rocky Hill Meeting House 
Nehemiah Royce House 4,492.08 
“Scotch” Boardman House 3,621.60 
Short House s1i.§4 
Samuel Stetson House 
Swain-Harrison House 
Swett-Ilsley Tavern 
Col. John Thacher & 
Winslow Crocker Houses 
Peter Tufts House 
West-Curtis-Ah| House 
Woodbridge House 


George H. Whipple Bequest 


10,618.44 


6,002.37 
1,769.54 
697.87 


41,977-91 
2,413.96 
79147.27 
4,204.02 

___ 5935 3-04 

$464,433.88 

Endowment Funds—lIncome to be used 

for General Purposes 

General Endowment $ 

Hosmer-Huse Memorial Fund 

Liberty Loan 

Life Membership Fund 

Mary Bell Willson 


36,709.05 
5,115.44 
30,747.83 
145,245.65 
92,732.01 
$179,549.98 

Temporary Funds—to be used 

for Other Designated Purposes 

Asher Benjamin Drawings $ 103.96 
Bigelow Publications 1,629.95 
Charles Bulfinch 1,648.88 
Publications Endowment 2,037.91 


Waring Stencils 160.47 
Friends of Tower Hill 5,209.37 


$10,790.5 
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Report of the Treasurer 


MorTGAGES PAYABLE 


December 31, 1950 


Interest Balance of 
Property (Houses) — Location Mortgagee Rate Principal 
Samuel Fowler 166 High Street Danvers Savings Bank SAN $ 1,500.00 
Danvers, Mass. Danvers, Mass. 
Mawdsley Spring Street Savings Bank of Newport 4c 2,000.00 
Newport, R. I. Newport, R. I. 
Harrison Gray Otis 141 Cambridge Street Massachusetts Savings Bank srk 7,000.00 
Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Lincoln North Street Massachusetts Savings Bank 5% 5,200.00 
Hingham, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Hooper-Parker 181 Washington Street Massachusetts Savings Bank 4% 7,500.00 
Marblehead, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Total $23,200.00 
ee ee ee oe ee 


Report of the Librarian 


(Continued from page 13 ) 


Brown, who bequeathed us his fine archi- 
tectural collection several years ago, we 
were able to show one very significant 
book on baroque art, namely, the Rules 
and Examples of Perspective for Paimters 
and Architects by Andrea Pozzo, orig- 
inally published at Rome in 1693. Our 
edition, appropriately for a discussion of 
a German church, is in Latin and Ger- 
man and was published at Augsburg in 
1709. Of course the baroque is not en- 
tirely beyond the consideration of New 
England antiquaries, like ourselves, as 
the baroque influence is plainly to be seen 
in New England architecture and cabi- 


net-making of the eighteenth century, in 
which the broken pediment, typically ba- 
roque, was such a popular feature of door 
frames and highboys. On that same eve- 
ning others of our interesting old books 
were shown in an exhibition case, and, 
although they were works familiar to ar- 
chitects, some of our visitors expressed 
great pleasure in seeing them. 

Reviewing thus the library activities of 
the past year there seems reason for grati- 
fication, and I wish to thank our many 
friends for the active interest they have 
taken in this department of the Society’s 
work. 














WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





Early American 
PAINTINGS 


bought aud sold 
* 
WILI..AM A. JEFFERY 


34 LaGrange St., Boston 





oo WANTED #2 


examples of 


woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


PtP» 
Gta 


Please write prices and details to 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary A tuits, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 








READERS 


Our advertisers help us with 


their patronage 


Help them with yours 


and please mention 


Old-Time New England 
Ss 
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GEBELEIN 


| We alse carry ola and unusual \ 
. picecs ur peirter as wellasstlyen Zp 









‘hestnut Street 
foot of Beacon Hill 
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‘Recently imported from England 


Fine quality Hepplewhite gilded mirror. Original bevelled mirror 
and gilding. Circa 1790. 21% inches wide, 35/2 inches to top of 


frame (over-all 50 inches) $450. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


? ? 
Anliquarians, Ctl lens, Gold and St. wsmilhs 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. If, 
however, any change or increase in banking connections is contem- 
plated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. We welcome 


opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 © 

















oe NOTIGE av 
We beg to announce that O.d-T ime New Encuianp has on file a 
carefully compiled catalogue of all articles published since the 
founding of the bu!letin. These are cross-indexed according to 
Subject aswell as Author, and comprise about 1900 titles. This 


catalogue is the work of the Society’s friend of long standing, © 
Miss Elizabeth V. Morrison. 


“The artides; to which the file refers, are dlustrated, and in- 
clude'a varied wealth of material both historical, and concern- 
ing antiquities. Old copies of the issues containing these subjects 
ate generally available for sale at single-copy prices. 

The New Encranp Museum, connected with our Head- 
quartets, contains many special collections, including the famous 
Stebbins ‘Collection’ of Maritime Photographs, a Shalzer col- 
lection of utensils and furniture, a notable group of dollhouses, 

dolls, toys, and games, the Waring Collection of early stencils; 
a large collection’ of stereoscopic views filed. geographically 
and instructive in the costumes, interiors,.and manners.of their 
day; and inany other special collections too numerous to name. 
This material offers desiled information‘of value to teachers, 
collectors, antiquarians, illustrators, and authors. 


«Members of the Society will please be reminded that they are 
invited to make use of our Museum, Catalogue, and Files; and 
te non-members, it is suggested that the Associate Nishbctshis, 
fee of $3.00°per annny: will entitle ther to enjoy these oppor- 


So ES tunities for research. 





eset comerning the above maybe addressed to Miss E. Flor- 
once Addison (who is in charge of research and study), at The New 
England Musewn, The Harrison (gray Otis. House, +42 Cam. 
bridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. | 
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